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EDITORIAL. 


The Public Libraries Act of 1919 received the Royal Assent on 
23rd December, after an exemplary rapid Parliamentary passage, 
occupying from beginning to end about three weeks. We open the 
New Year, therefore, in circumstances so potentially different from 
those of former years, that it is a little bewildering to most of us. 
It seems that the potentialities of library work have now been 
raised to an unknown degree, because we have now the most liberal 
library law in the world. Nearly every other country, except 
Tasmania and South Australia, has some limit, which is set upon the 
amount that may be spent upon libraries. Now there is no such 
limit, and the expansion that may now come will be bounded only 
by the will of the people themseives. At present they are not 
likely to be extravagant. 


The Act is now before us, and there is little to modify in the 
remarks which we made last month. It does away with many of 
our pessimisms and leaves room for large optimism ; but it is hardly 
a model measure. No doubt it has received the most careful 
consideration of its promoters; but there is everywhere shown in 
it the lack of professional experience, and the fault of the Act is 
that it leaves the actual administration of local libraries a matter 
of extreme uncertainty. Seeing that new library systems are 
definitely to be promoted and controlled by education committees, 
and existing ones may remain as they are, or may be transferred 
to education committees at the discretion of local authorities, we 
have before us a very probable source of inequality in administra- 
tion without any assurance of geueral efficiency. This is to be 
deplored, but, if we steadfastly regard what has been done as an 
interim measure, to be amended as occasion and opportunity may 
arise, we shall perhaps do well. In any case the Act gives 
libraries their cardinal need release from the starving and 
stultifying financial limitations under which they have laboured 
until now. 


This may prove to be a misinterpretation. If, as a writer urged 
in our last number, the intention of the Act is to procure the 
development of libraries, then every provision must be interpreted 
in a liberal manner; and this is no easy thing for present-day 
librarians to do. They have been so stereotyped in ideas of the 
penny rate limitation that they will find it all but impossible to 
engage in the adventures which the Act is intended to advance 
Take the county council powers as an example. On the face of it 
these are to give legal status to the now rapidly developing systems 
of rural libraries. It may be so, but we think that much more is 
involved; that the county council may be expected hereafter to 
provide and maintain a_ sufficient co-ordinated library service 
throughout the county; to strengthen existing small town libraries 
and to add to their resources systematically. Such a work wil! 
cost a great deal more than the amounts which have recently been 
vouchsafed for this purpose by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
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Trust. In short, we have now a remarkable field of work ; but we 
are still without what in America is called the “‘ librarv idea ™ ; 
and it will need much diplomatic spade-work to make our counties 
as well as our towns recognise how great are the deficiencies which 
have to be made good. *_ * «# 

Our columns are open to our readers, and as they are probably 
read more than any other library pages in this country, we wish 
to draw attention to that fact in order that they may be used 
freely to ventilate the diliiculties, and to express the opinions of 
the profession, upon the umque situation in which librarians find 
themselves. That there are problems and difficulties no sane 
librarian will deny, and now more than ever we need to know the 
best thinkings of the men of vision who may be in our ranks. It. 
is doubtful in many ways now as to what the future standing of 
librarians will be in England; because, whatever may be the 
ultimate result of the Act, there is no possible doubt that the Board 
of Education desired the local education committees everywhere to 
become the custodians cf libraries, and were only deterred from 
expressly making them so by the protests of the Library Associa- 
tion. (So much recognition the Library Association undoubtedly 
deserves). Had that policy triumphed the librarian would become 
a secondary officer, a departmental manager, rather than a 
principal. “All his doings would be subject to oversight, perhaps 
even to veto, by the local director of education. That would be a 
serious position for libraries, a slowing down of the whole machine, 


but it would be even more serious for librarians. 
> * > 


Whatever is the immediate meaning of the Act —we give a simple 
abstract of it on another page and on this opinion differs already 
most strangely--there can be no doubt that we live in the most 
interesting library age that Britain has even known. (We say 
‘“‘ Britain ” advisedly, because the Act does not, unfortunately, 
apply to Treland, where the need for increased means is at least as 
great as our own). Our possibilities are many, our hopes higher 
than ever before, and we begin what we hope will be a prosperous 


New Year for our readers with cheerfulness. 
* > _ 


We learned of the death of Henry Vaux Hopwood, the 
Assistant Librarian of the Patent Office, with deep regret. To 
those who knew him his passing leaves a strange, human blank 
that will not easily be filled; for he was by nature one of those 
modest, social, helpful men, who turn everybody into friends and 
seem incapable of making -not enemies even opponents. A 
worker of quiet, determined persistence, with a conscience almost 
super-critical, he did much to advance our calling; more, indeed, 
than he ever allowed us to know. On technical subjects, in the 
editing of the L.A. Best Books, in teaching the work of the 
Krussels Institute, and latterly in the overwhelming work of the 
L.A. Luder to Periodicals he sacrificed freely more time and much 
more strength than he ought to have spared. We can ill afford 
his loss while vet he seemed in the very fulness of his powers. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ‘THE ALPHABETIC- 
MNEMONIC CLASSIFICATION. 


By Wittiam Stetson MERRILL. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


The alphabetic-mnemonic system of classification, devised by 
Mr. Robinson Smith, is an ingenious, novel, and so far as appears, 
usable scheme for the arrangement of books in a library, especially 
recommended by its inventor for reference rooms and small 
collections. 

An alphabetic notation has been used before by classifiers. Mr. 
Cutter’s Expansion Classification employs a letter notation, and 
wherever topics are of co-ordinate rank, the alphabetic order 
prevails. But Mr. Smith is the first to make the order of the 
alphabet the sole basis of arrangement of the main classes and of 
their sub-divisions. The principle of the scheme is seen at a glance ; 
and in this simplicity lies its chief claim to be a system that ‘readers 
as well as library attendants can readily understand. The classifier, 
however, who has been used to a systematic as distinguished from 
an alphabetic order of classes, and to a sub-ordination of all topics 
under certain general subjects, is considerably shocked at the very 
original, not to say ruthless, way in which Mr. Smith shifts about 
the various branches of human knowledge. The sequences are 
startling, to say the least: names of countries, form of publications 
(e.g., journals), topics, sizes of books, and a nondescript medley 
that is labelled * various,” follow one another in a motley train. 

The selection of main sections 1s most arbitrary. ‘‘ Knowledge 
is made to include a number of subjects that have close relation- 
ship to other classes. Thus comparative philology is placed under 
Knowledge and separated from Languages (called dictionaries and 
grammars) and Literatures; Paleontology is far removed from the 
other sciences. Some subjects grouped under Knowledge, however, 
are well brought together there because of their having relations 
to more than one main class; e.g., Archeology, Heraldry, and 
Numismatics have bearings upon both Art and_ History; 
Bibliography and Libraries are concerned with all subjects ; Educa- 
tion has broad aspects. The caption science is used in so narrow a 
sense as to cover only Assaying and Metallurgy (is this properly 
science or tec hnology ?) ( ‘hemistry, Mathematics, Navigation, 
Optics and Physics. The rest of the sciences are grouped under 
‘ Universe “ with the exception of Zoology, which is made a section 
by itself and includes Biology. The only excuse that occurs to me 
for such an arbitrary grouping as this is the fact that it serves the 
very practical purpose of utilising the letters K, 8, U and Z for 
main sections and thus secures a larger number of " short symbols 
for these main headings of the classification. 

One claim made for the alphabetic-mnemonic system of classifica- 
tion is that it may be used by both readers and attendants without 
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recourse to an alphabetic index of the classes and topics. This may 
be true of the main classes and to a limited extent of the sub-heads ; 
but since the plan of the system is, in spite of its alphabetic 
appearance, a subsuming of smaller classes under inclusive larger 
sections, the user must usually think his topic first as a part of 
some inclusive subject before he can trace it alphabetically in the 
scheme. A plan of the classification may be posted on the book- 
presses for his guidance; but it will merely furnish him with a 
chart on which he must hunt up his topic by reading through the 
various tables. One who wishes to find Sports will hardly expect to 
find it under Government and society; nor will he expect to 
find Jewellery under Industries and not under Art; nor Dancing 
under Art, while Recreations appear under Government and 
society. One may freely admit, however, that a larger number of 
topics may be located in Mr. Smith’s system without the aid of 
an index than is possible in other systems in current use; and the 
alphabetic arrangement is undoubtedly, for English-speaking 
people, of great assistance in locating a topic in the scheme. 

In working out the details Mr. Smith has permitted some over- 
lapping of subjects. Dictionaries and grammars is a heading that 
one would expect to cover all works of that character; but the same 
heading occurs as a sub-head of Classics, Orientalia and Reference 
books. Fine and rare books of large size are placed in a class 
called ‘‘ Quartos and folios.” So far as these books are not for 
reference use but are for exhibition, this segregation may be 
defended. But the same heading Quartos occurs as a subdivision 
of all the main classes except Industries, Reference books, and 
War. Are we, then, to class large Art books under Art-Quartos 
or under Quartos-Art books? bindings under Art-binding or under 
Quartos-bindings? voyages and travels of large size under Voyages 
and travels—Quartos or under Quartos--Geographical?! histories 
of large size under Histories—Quartos or under Quartos 
Historical? oriental books under Orientalia—-Quartos or under 
Quartos—Orientalia? Presumably the main class Quartos 
‘“ attracts “ all the fine books and art bindings; but the separation 
between fine quartos and ordinary quartos and folios is one that 
will be arbitrary. There will be uncertainty whether a given 
book is in one place or in another. 

Some of the classes, purporting to be comprehensive in scope, 
are not so. Classics, for example, includes the religion of Greece 
and Rome but not their philosophy, which appears under 
Philosophy. 

The co-ordinating of a certain form or style of publication, e.g., 
journals, with the subdivisions of that subject is illogical. Journals 
are, moreover, periodical in form of publication; but they are not 
grouped by Mr. Smith with his monthly magazines or with his 
weeklies. Apparently the alphabetical arrangement in Mr. 
Smith's system outweighs every other consideration. 

The notation has been worked out by its author to two letters 
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a main class designated by its initial letter, followed by the initia! 
letter of one of its subdivisions. In any large collection, or in 
any small library that wishes to subdivide further, a third letter, 
or in fact any number of letters, may be employed. But experience 
has shown that a group of letters is very likely to be misread, 
misspelled and misused as an instrument for preserving a fixed 
order of books on the shelves, and for finding them for the use of 
readers. The capital letters I and O look like the digits 1 and 0. 
The Library of Congress, although it uses only two successive 
letters, omits I and O in its notation for that reason. 

The alphabetic-mnemonic system has the merit of practicality ; 
but it is open to serious criticism from the point of view of logic 
and science. The author of it has urged its adoption upon the 
ground of its superiority, as a classification of knowledge, to any 
of the existing systems. Our criticisms are designed to show how 
insufficient it is as a work of scholarship; it cannot compare in 
this respect with the systems it is intended to supplant. But its 
real claim to consideration and, in spite of its arbitrary arrange- 
ment, to adoption by libraries ready to reclassify or to open new 
collections, 1s its simplicity. Its mnemonic character has 
advantages in an English-speaking community; but this feature 
will count for little elsewhere. 

If the purpose of classification be to arrange books so that they 
may be most readily found without recourse to an index or key, 
the Alphabetic-mnemonic system has a great advantage over other 
systems. But if classification be, as is more usually claimed, a 
mode or arranging topics so as to bring related subjects together, 
and to arrange the subdivisions of a subject in logical sequence, the 
system under consideration fails to accomplish such an énd, save 
in a very partial and incomplete fashion. 

The decision whether to adopt or not to adopt the alphabetic- 
mnemonic classification will be determined to a large degree by the 
importance ascribed, respectively, to these two widely differing 
principles of book classification. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1919. 


A Resume. 
A History or THE Brit. 

28 Nov., 1919.—Introduced to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, Parliamentary Secre‘ar, to 
the Board of Education, supportea "7. 
Fisher and Dr. Addison. 

2 December.—-Second reading. 

11 December.—-Passed through committee and third reading 

12 December.—First reading in House of Lords. 

17 December.—-Passed through committee. 

18 December.—-Third reading and passed House of Lords. 

23 December.—Royal Assent. 
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A Bill to Amend the Public Libraries Acts, 1892 to 1901, and to 
repeal so much of the Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 1891, as 
authorises the provision of Museums in England and Wales. 


- 


The council of any county in England and Wales shall have 
power to adopt the Public Libraries Acts for the whole or 
any part of their county, ere/usive of any part of the county 
which is an existing library area. 

The Act shall be adopted by the passing, by the council, 
of a resolution to that effect, and specifying the area to 
which it shall apply. The council becomes the library 
authority for that area for the purposes of the Act. 

When such a resolution is passed by a county council, 
the authorities of any library district (where the Acts have 
not previously been adopted) comprised in the specified 
area, shall automatically lose all powers for independent 
action in public library matters. 

The authority of any existing library area (other than the 
council of a county borough, such council possessing powers 
in practically all local government affairs equivalent to that 
of county councils, and of whom they are, to all intents and 
purposes, independent) may, by mutual arrangement, 
delegate all their powers to the council of the county in 
which the area is situated. In this case the county council 
shall assume all the powers, property, rights and liabilities 
acquired and incurred by that authority in connection with 
the Libraries Acts. 

After the commencement of this Act, wherever the Public 
Libraries Acts are adopted for a district, the library 
authority of which is also the local education authority for 
the purposes of Part 2 of the Education Act, all matters 
relating to the execution of the Libraries Acts shall be 
referred to the local education committee. 

{Part II. of the Education Act, 1902, deals with the 
provision of Secondary Education facilities, and for this the 
authority is the council of a county or a county borough. | 

Before exercising any of their powers under the Acts the 
council must, unless in their opinion the matter is urgeni, 
receive and consider the report of the education committee 
on the matter. 

The council of any county or county borough where the 
Acts are already in operation may transfer their powers 
under the Acts from the existing Libraries Committee to the 
Education Committee. The Education Committee may 
delegate any or all of the powers conferred upon them to a 
sub-committee consisting entirely or in part, of members of 
the Education Committee. 

Presumably the authorities of districts other than 
administrative counties or county boroughs where the Acts 
are already in operation cannot transfer their powers from 
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the Libraries Committee to the local Education Committee, 
as the Education Committee of such a district has no powers 
in matters connected with Secondary Education. They may, 
however, relinquish their powers in favour of the county 
education authority. 

Section 2 of the Public Libraries Act, 1892 (which imposes 
limitations on the amount of the rate which may be levied) 
shall cease to have effect. If, however, the amount to be 
levied be specified, by resolution, at the commencement of 
the financial year, during that year this specified sum in 
the pound must not be exceeded, nor may the resolution be 
rescinded. 

Should the expenses incurred by a library authority 
during the financial year current at the commencement of 
this Act exceed the amount produced by the maximum rate 
which the authority had power to levy, such excess shall 
not be open to objection, on the audit of the authority, on 
the ground that the statutory limitation on expenditure had 
been exceeded (if, in the opinion of the Ministry of Health, 
the expenses were reasonably incurred). 

Expenses incurred by a county council shall be defrayed 
out of the county fund; they may charge any parish, 
borough or urban district with the expenses of any institu- 
tion by which that district is served. Parishes within an 
existing library district shall not be so charged without the 
concurrence of the library authority of that district. 

The accounts of receipts and expenditure under the Acts 
by the county council shall be audited in the manner 
provided by section 71 of the Local Government Act, 1888. 
A county council, by whom a resolution has been passed 
adopting the Acts, may apply to the Board of Education for 
an order rescinding the resolution as respects any district 
(comprised in the area specified by that resolution), if they 
think it advisable to do so with a view to the better carrying 
into effect of the Acts in that district. This order may 
provide for the transfer of any property rights or liabilities 
acquired and incurred under the Acts from the county 
council to the library authority of the district, as the Board 
of Education think fit. 

The council of a county or county borough may be authorised 
to purchase land compulsorily for the purposes of their 
duties and powers under the Libraries Acts in the same 
manner as they are authorised to purchase land for the 
purposes of the Education Acts, 1870 to 1918. 

Section 3 of the Public Libraries Act, 1893 [by which every 
member of the council had to be notified of the intention 
to propose the adoption of the Libraries Acts, and the 
resolution had to be advertised, and a copy sent to the Locai 
Government Board] is repealed. Accordingly any resolu- 
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tion passed in accordance with the ordinary procedure of 
the council concerned shall have full effect for the purposes 
of that Act. 

8. The power to provide schools for science and art conferred 
by section 11 of the Public Libraries Act, 1892, shall cease, 
but existing schools may continue to be maintained. 

9. The same applies to the provision of museums established in 
accordance with section 4 of the Museums and Gymnasiums 
Act, 1891. Where, however, the district for which a 
museum has been provided under that Act, is (or becomes) 
a library district (within the meanings of the Libraries Acts) 
the museum shall be transferred to the library authority 
of that district. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 
1920. 
My Dear CaLiimacuus,— 

Greetings and good wishes for the New Year. Alas, that age 
comes upon us so swiftly, just when the world opens out before 
us! We begin only to learn a little before we reach the time when 
learning is no longer of use to us, and I find it in my heart to envy 
those youngsters who tread so closely on our heels, because they 
will never know the bitterness of the Penny Rate, which died 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung on the Twenty-Third of 
December, 1919; they will mount up with wings as eagles in the 
rarer air of unrestricted means—perhaps. Out upon it, however, 
they will miss the stimulation of that Penny Rate; they will have 
no fiend so potent to vanquish ; they will have no excuse, such as 
we have had, when their work is unoriginal, uninspired, deficient! 
In our own little way we have had great days, and our first great 
victory is won. Wherefore, a Happy New Year be ours! 

Tue Act. 

With what a dizzy speed did that Bill become the Act! I am 
afraid its passage will have so startled the Library Association 
Council, that it will meet forthwith—after a few weeks, which 
spells ‘‘immediately ” for that body--and pass a_ resolution 
deprecating such indecent haste. And, as mere men, shall we 
not sympathise with them! Have they not toiled—-or, anyway, 
talked-—for fifty years to unregenerate, sealed ears; and will not 
their deliverance be too much for them? What on earth will 
they talk about at future conferences, committees and pow-wows? 
You give us a cue in your last letter. The day of lobbying is past ; 
we have won the first complete round ; now—we want the work of 
the constructive library statesman. 


A PROGRAMME. 


For now we need a programme that men may subscribe to; a 
plan of co-operation, a community of effort, and above all a clear 
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perception of the value and sp#ere of the library. Always I have 
regarded a set syllabus of our aims, a delimiting of our field, as 
someone most infelicitious!y was inspired to suggest, as an abomina- 
tion leading to an intolerable stagnaney. Once know our limits, 
once reach them, and the old age of our movement will be upon 
us, even as old age already is upon you and me physically. I 
believe the profession is young ; is indeed in swaddling clothes; and 
what we have to determine is not what are our final possibilities, 
but what are our preliminary plans. If you look over the whole 
of library literature; if you read all the presidential addresses 
whose sonorities, or banalities, have rung in our aural appendages 
since 1878 you will not find in any of them, marvellous as it may 
seem, a single definition of a library or of librarianship to which 
we could subscribe without reservation. Is not this wonderful, 
© Callimachus? Nor while such thinkers as Kallikrates, whose 
venomous scrawl desecrated these pages in November, dominate our 
counsels shall we ever get one. But get it we must. 


DEFICIENCIES. 


Notwithstanding my gratitude for it, I find the Act deficient. 
It is so essentially a British measure. One, indeed, that because 
of that Britishness, will please our conservative elders; if there 
be any elder than we, that is. It removes the rate-limit; 1t 
imposes no restrictions, except those within the pleasure of the 
local mayor and town council. It leaves the provision of libraries 
a purely voluntary matter, in which the ‘‘ to be or not to be” 
will turn upon the state of enlightenment which those august 
people enjoy. Judging from the past, the prospect, albeit not 
hopeless, is not hilarious. We have yet many fences to climb. 
First, then, in our future policy we must place the need for the 
compulsory provision of libraries everywhere, with the most 
necessary addendum “‘ at a definite minimum state of efficiency.” 
For, mark you, it is now within the power of an authority to 
establish a library system, and then to starve it at will. The 
minimum of efficiency must be laid down and its observance must 
be insisted upon. 


No Lectures? 


Then, the Act in no way enlarges the character of our work. 
Still are we subject, it seems, to surcharge of expenditure upon 
lectures, exhibitions, and the thousand and one activities which 
make our libraries live, at the will of the district auditor. Will 
this never-to-be-too-much-vituperated individual, with his narrow 
mentality and myopia, become of larger mind in future in these 
matters! It is not so nominated in the bond; and that is a 
grievous pity; because it is only logical to suppose that the Act 
of 1892 still rules them, is in no way affected by the Herbert 
Lewis Act. There is another need that we muct make patent and 
press. 
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THE CoUntTikrs. 

Further, I am at a loss to know exactly what will become of 
libraries not under Counties or County Boroughs; those, I mean, 
which belong to Boroughs, Urban Districts, Parishes, ete. 
Apparently these are willy-nilly to be transferred to the County 
Council. With some loss, I fear, if there be no minimum library 
policy for counties. Such a policy must necessarily be in advance 
of the moment; for it is clear to the most obtuse that the 
experimental] gifts, to cover five years’ working, of £5,000 by the 
Carnegie Trust, inspired as they are by the noblest and most 
generous of motives, if they are regarded as the future proper 
expenditure on libraries, are merely ludicrous. Why such places 
as Bromley, Walthamstow, Watford, Wimbledon, and so on, are 
not County Boroughs. Are they to be absorbed at the will of the 
County Council ; and, if so, on what basis are they to be financed? 
By rates raised /uca//y to the present amount, or in what manner? 
There is a crying need for a policy here, too. 

REMUNERATION. 

Finally, for the present, what about the librarian?! low 
balance the salaries everywhere! I suppose there will be no such 
balances ; and we are all, from the L.A. to the L.A.A., very chary, 
and wisely so, of formulating our demands at present. What a 
help it would be if only we knew what was fair and just here, 
for ourselves and our staffs! Salaries are under revision every- 
where. I get a circular every week asking what we pay. In 
fact, in the hope of improving things, we are all asking one 
another what we pay; and we get ‘no forrader,” because we 
each get the unrevised results of other places, and are all waiting 
upon the others. Can you find the way out? 

So the good New Year will find plenty for us to do. 

ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


An inquiry will shortly be held at Accrincton with reference to 
the application of the local Council for an Order in Council raising 
the rate limit from 2d. to 4d. The resolution agreeing to the 
application was passed unanimously by the Town Council. 

A resolution, adopted by the Bournemouta Town Council on the 
2nd December, expresses the opinion that “to transfer the 
responsibilities of library administration from a separate committee 
of the local authority to a department already overburdened with 
work would be a retrograde step, and one that would in many 
respects unfavourably affect the work accomplished by public 
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library committees throughout the country during the past fifty 
years. A second resolution, ‘‘ in entire agreement with the views 
expressed "’ in the L.A. Memorandum on the ‘‘ Third Interim 
Report,’ was also carried at the same meeting. 

Coventry Public Libraries arranged a special exhibition in 
connection with the George Eliot Centenary, consisting of family 
records, portraits, books, pictures, photographic-survey prints and 
other items, with particular reference to the authoress’ residence in 
Coventry, and to the Coventry circle of which she was the most 
distinguished member. 

Royal Leamincton Sea Public Library has just received a grant 
of £250 from the Carnegie Trustees for the partial extinction of 
the building debt. This grant was made conditionally that an 
equivalent sum be first raised by local contributions. This having 
been done, the debt will now be reduced by £500. Further similar 
grants are promised on the same terms until the whole debt is 
extinguished. It will be remembered that a grant of £1,000 was 
received from the Trust in 1915. 

From Liverpoot Public Libraries we have received the syllabus 
of a series of free lectures to children that borders on the ideal. 
It is difficult to imagine subjects more likely to appeal to the 
imagination of a child than some of the following :—‘‘ Through the 
Fairyland of Kingsley and King Arthur,” ‘‘ Animal Myths, from 
the Unicorn to the Sea-Serpent,” ‘‘ The shaping of the Coast of 
England,” ‘The Scout in Birdland” and ‘“‘ The Animal World 
seen from under the Water’’? Neither is the prime object of all 
/thrary lectures forgotten. The children are referred to the 
libraries where books on the lecture subjects may be obtained, and 
told to approach the librarians-in-charge or their school teachers 
vor guidance in their reading. 

The Norwicu City Council at its meeting on December 16th 
agreed to the Public Library Committee's recommendation that the 
open access system be adopted in the Lending Department, and 
sanctioned the cost of introducing the necessary alterations. The 
Council rejected the system in 1905. 

A number of books have been presented to SourHwark Library 
by the authorities of Harvard University. Robert Harvard, the 
founder of that great American institution was the son of a South- 
wark butcher, and was born in the borough in 1607. 

We have received a copy of an interesting “‘ Souvenir of the Peace 
celebrations " at SUNDERLAND, prepared under the direction of Mr. 
J. A. Charlton Deas, Chief Librarian of that town. In addition 
to a programme of the arrangements for the day, a short account 
is given of Sunderland's war activities, and of the work of the 
local regiments. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


On the occasion of his marriage last November, Dr. A. H. Millar, 
the librarian of Dundee was presented with a handsome silver 
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salver, and a eheque for 300 guineas, whilst his wife was the 
recipient of a diamond, sapphire and platinum brooch. The 
ceremony took place in the Town Hall—Lord Provost Sir William 
Don presiding -and the gathering was representative of practically 
every interest in the city. Mr. J. H. Martin made the presenta- 
tion. For twenty-seven years Dr. Millar's life was that of a 
journalist and during that time some forty volumes issued from 
his pen. He was appointed librarian twelve years ago, and since 
then has done good service in developing the library work of the 
Borough. 

Mr. H. Rvuruerrord Purnewit, State Librarian of South 
Australia, who has been spending some months in England pending 
his demobilisation, sailed for Australia on the 9th December. Mr. 
Purnell served in France as a lieutenant in the A.I.F. All library 
assistants will remember his splendid work for the Library 
Assistants’ Association during the years he was at Croydon. 


REPORTS. 
Kettering (Urban District). Twenty-Third Annual Report of the 

Public Library Museum and Art Gallery, 1918-19. 

Librarian and Hon. Curator: Kate E. Pierce. Population, 
30,000. Income: £984; from rate (l}d.), £725. Expenditure : 
Books, binding and periodicals, £85; rents and loans, £180; 
salaries, £302. Stock: Lending, 9,362; reference, 3,649. Issues : 
Lending, 98,942 (including children’s lending library, 33,809) ; 
reference, 1,943. 

The commencement of the year found the whole of the income 
absorbed by current expenditure, so an appeal was made to the 
Carnegie Trust. Assistance was given on the condition, that if 
the debt of £670 on the library site were cleared by local effort 
an equivalent sum would be granted by the Trust ; and any further 
amount raised by the town up to £1,000 would be similarly covered. 
So at the year’s end the library was free from debt and had, in 
addition, a substantial book fund in hand. With this money it 
is proposed to build up a good reference library and to supplement. 
the lending library stock considerably, but, we read in the report, 
‘it isa work of time. . . . It is unwise from a financial point 
of view to act precipitously in this matter.” Certainly, yet surely 
there is no time like the present. During the year in question 
only .61 of the income (£6) was spent on books, pamphlets and 
prints, judging by which it scarcely seems to be a question of acting 
precipitously. Furthermore the issues for the twelve months show 
an advance ‘‘ although during the latter part of the year a falling- 
off was noticeable. Undoubtedly this should be attributed to the 
depleted stock.” The book fund should not be kept in hand 
longer than absolutely necessary. None the less, the report provides 
evidence of the excellent work of the librarian, and of the satis- 
factory way in which modern methods are being utilised for the 
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benefit of the readers. For example, 801 books were bespoken 

by readers during the year. A reading circle for the blind is to 

be held in the Reference Room. 

Birmingham Public Libraries, Reference Department. A 
Catalogue of the Birmingham Collection, including printed Books 
and Pamphlets, Manuscripts, Maps, Views, Portraits, ete. 
Compiled under the direction of Walter Powell and Herbert 
Maurice Cashmore. 4to. pp. xvi. and 1132. Cornish Bros., 
Birmingham, 1918. 

The idea that a Local Collection is an important and necessary 
part of the organisation of a Public Library is by this time 
thoroughly planted in the minds of those who are in power, at 
least in most towns. When this Local Collection has reached a 
point when it can be said to be a really valuable asset from the 
point of view of the local historian and biographer, it is necessary 
that a Catalogue should be printed in order that the resources of 
the Library may be properly shown. This is very often a great 
stuyibling-block. Committees cannot see their way to incur the 
great expense of a printed Catalogue and are apt to say that as 
the books can only be consulted in the Library the Card Catalogue 
is sufficient. This is of course all wrong. Apart from the ordinary 
features of a Local Collection, the actual topography of the town 
or district, there are, or should be, special collectious relating to 
the great men who owe their origin to the place. By means of 
the printed catalogue a scholar may ascertain the existence oi 
material of the greatest importance and can take steps to secure 
transcripts or photographs. Let us refer to the great Catalogue 
before us. Here are special collections relating to John Basker- 
ville, the printer, Joseph Priestley, the scientist, and Boulton and 
Watt, of steam engine fame. ‘These men have far more than a 
Birmingham interest and many people will refer to this Catalogue 
for information on their life and work. In over 1,100 pages 
there will be found some information upon every aspect of local life, 
but it is impossible for us to do more than just note a point or 
two that strike us. The collection of local deeds is an important 
numbering over 1,000 items. This is excellent and s:ould be 
extended. We note, too, that there are many collections of news- 
cuttings on special subjects. There is no doubt that this is one of 
the most important methods of collecting information that would 
otherwise be destroyed or hidden. The one criticism we have to 
offer is with reference to the arrangement of the entries under 
subject headings, these we think should be in chronological order. 
Thev will be found in their alphabetical place in the main 
Catalogue and it is unnecessary to repeat this arrangement, whereas 
a chronological arrangement shows the development of the subject 
The volume marks an important step in the historv of the 
Birmingham Public Libraries, and we trust it will induce the 
libraries as vet without such a Catalogue to make their loca! 
treasures known to the world outside their walls. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It was in keeping with the signs of the times that a General 
Meeting of the Association held in the Mocatta Library, London 
University College on November 12th, should take the form of a 
conference between representatives of the teaching and library 
professions. Dr. Chambers, the Librarian of the College occupied 
the chair, and papers were read by Mrs. Frayer, head mistress of 
the Bromley Hall-road L.C.C. School, Poplar, and Mr. Rand, 
headmaster of the Marner-street L.C.C. School, Bromley-by-Bow 
on the subject of the co-operation of public libraries with elemen- 
tary schools, 

Mrs. Frayer advocated the training of the children in the use of 
the library, and meutioned the work which was being carried on 
in conjunction with Mr. Thorne, Librarian of the Bromley Library. 
Classes of scholars were held twice a week at the Library, and 
lessons taught at the school were visualised by means of pictures 
and of the illustrated papers. The subjects of these classes were 
arranged previously between the teachers and the librarian, and 
suitable books were lent to the former for use in preparing the 
children for library visits, which were found especially valuable for 
the teaching of local history and of the chief events of the day. 
Mrs. Frayer spoke of the importance of the collection by libraries of 
pictures available to teachers for class use, and further suggested 
that professional story-tellers should be appointed for story-hours 
in the schools, and that there should be co-operation with the 
cinema manager who might be persuaded to introduce educative 
matter on his films. Mr. Rand first dealt with the inadequacy of 
the penny rate, and then referred to the local apathy with which 
libraries are oft-times regarded. ‘To combat this, he urged the 
importance of introducing children to the library, so that when 
they left school, they would naturally turn to it for the continuance 
of their education ; their interest in and use of their local library 
would then continue through life. He thought that libraries would 
suffer if controlled by local educational authorities, as the latter 
already had their hands full. In the case of County Councils 
becoming the controlling powers, a county librarian should be 
appointed for purposes of co-operation, and supervision of the 
county libraries. In concluding, Mr. Rand made seven sugges- 
tions as follows:—-(1) That teachers should be co-opted on to all 
library committees. (2) Children should be able to obtain books 
from libraries at stated hours. (3) Juvenile reading-rooms with 
reference books should be provided at all libraries. (4) Libraries 
should be well provided with books on the history of the locality 
and local industries. (5) The penny rate limit should be removed 
and a Government grant instituted based on the proved value of 
libraries to the community. (6) Lectures should be arranged, 
illustrated, where possible, with lantern slides. (7) The regard of 
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the children for neighbouring objects of historical interest should 
be cultivated. 

The discussion which followed these suggestive papers was 
particularly interesting from the fact that several chief librarians 
who have done much to further library work with children con- 
tributed to it, and that the views of teachers were also represented. 

Mrs. Frayer and Mr. Rand took part in a further discussion of 
the subject at the first Monthly Meeting of the Library Association 
at the National Library for Blind on 18th December. G.R. 


Liverpool and District Association of Assistant Librarians. 


An enthusiastic meeting of the above was held recently at the 
Liverpool Library, Lyceum, by kind invitation of the Committee. 
There was a good attendance, when the Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 
President of the Liverpool Library, took the chair, and gave a 
most interesting and informative sketch of the Library's history, 
which dates from 1758. 

Miss Mizpah Gilbert, Librarian of the Liverpool Library, 
addressed the Association on the subject of “ Librarianship of the 
Future,,” in which she considered ‘‘ three essentials "--amalgama- 
tion, qualification, specialisation. Miss Gilbert ranged far and 
high in a suggestive and inspiring address, which included such 
prominent topics as the new School of Librarianship at London 
University College, the general amalgamation of library assistants 
into a consolidated body, and the personal qualification technical 
and literary—of the individual assistant. 

The intense interest aroused was shown by the discussion which 
followed, being contributed to by Mr. Harris (Hon. Treasurer of 
the Liverpool Library), Miss Kate Fearnside (Chief Librarian, 
Waterloo), Mr. Wm. Wilson (Chief Librarian, Wallasey), Mr. E. 
C. Wickens (Chairman of the Association), Mr. J. T. Evans, Mr. 
A. E. Gibb, and Mr. B. A. Hopson (Liverpool Public Libraries). 

The meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to Miss 
Gilbert, and to the Committee of the Liverpool Library for their 
kind hospitality, and to the Rev. A. Ernest Parry for presiding. 

W.J.R. 

The annual meeting of the North Midland Library Association 
was held at the University College, Nottingham, last October. 
The papers read included those by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe (Notting- 
ham), on ‘‘ Public Libraries and the Education Authority,” by 
Mr. W. P. Woolston on ‘* Rural Libraries,’ in which some 
interesting particulars of the twelve county schemes now in 
operation, and by Mr. A. Lineker on “ Library Editions of 
Standard Books.” 

The quarterly meeting of the North-Western Branch of the 
Library Association was held on 31st October at the Library of the 
Bolton Co-operative Society. About 40 members were present. Mr. 
F. W. Peaples, Secretary and Librarian to the Society read a 
paper on “ The Educational Work of the Bolton Co-operative Society.” 
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